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: For “The Friend.” 
Legal Opinions in the Ohio Case. 
(Continued from page 134.) = 5 
“At the annual session of the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting for 1854, the men’s meeting for dis- 
cipline was duly opened by the old clerk, 
Benjamin Hoyle. The want of harmony, 
however, was immediately manifested, and 
was intensified by the presence of Thomas B. 
Gould, Clerk of the Wilburite New England 
Meeting, and a companion from the same 
body. The order of the: Society, that the 
meeting bé kept select, was insisted upon by 
the Friends in sympathy with the larger and 
regular New England Meeting. But the clerk 
and othersin sympathy with Gould proceeded 
with business, against the protest of the for- 
mer, and without making the meeting select, 
and without even requesting the objection- 
able oe to withdraw ; and so the ordi- 
nary business of the meeting was continued, 
amid much confusion, until the adjournment. 
After the adjournment, the representatives, 
in pursuance of the order of the Society, met 
for the purpose of choosing a clerk and assist- 
ant for the ensuing year, but were unable 
to unite upon names to be presented to the 
meeting. A portion of the representatives, 
about one-third of the whole number, agreed 
to report to the meeting the name of Jonathan 
Binns for clerk,and James B. Bruff for assist- 
ant,* and the others agreed to report, simply, 
that the representatives were unable to unite 
upon names to be reported for clerk and 
assistant. 
“At the next sitting, the report of the re- 
resentatives being in order, Jabez Coulsen, 
one of the representatives, reported ‘that the 
representatives had conferred together, anda 
large portion of them had united in proposing 
the name of Jonathan Binns for clerk, and 
mes B. Bruff for assistant.’ Many Friends 
mmediately expressed themselves in favor of 
his report; and thereupon Nathan Hall, an- 
er representative arose and stated, ‘ that 
representatives had met, but were unable 
tg upon names to be offered to the meet- 
ng for clerk and assistant,’ whereupon many 
ther Friends expressed themselves in favor 
‘continuing the old clerk and assistant for 
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* No such agreement was known to the other repre- 
entatives. 


e ensuing year. The clerk then inquired of 


Nathan Hall whether it had been laid upon 
him to make that report, and, being answered 
in the affirmative, he said, ‘ Thenit is in order.’ 
Many voices again united in favor of Binns 
and Braff, and others opposed, when the clerk 
arose and said, ‘It is evident from the report 
Jabez Coulsen has made, that Nathan Hall’s 
report is true, and it has always been the usage 
of this meeting, under such circumstances, to 
continue the old clerks, and that is the course 
I am now about to take, as the only one, in 
my opinion, that can be pursued according to 
order ;’ and thereupon he made and recerded 
a minute continuing himself and the old as- 
sistant for another year. 

“Thereupon, Jonathan Binns, being urged 
thereto by those members who opposed Gould 
and his companion remaining in the meeting 
(with one or two exceptions), went to the 
clerk’s table, and made a minute of his own 
and Brufi’s appointmentasclerk and assistant; 
which minute was approved by more voices 
than is usual on such occasions. 

“The action of the meeting, upon the re- 
port from the representatives, is described by 
Jonathan Binns as follows: ‘I think I can 
give nearly the order in which those events 
took place. I did not know my name would 
be reported by the representatives. Jabez 
Coulsen made the report from the represen- 
tatives, naming me for clerk; Nathan Hall 
made the other report. I heard the clerk ask 
Nathan Hall whether the representatives re- 
quired him to make that report. Nathan Hall 
answered in the affirmative. The clerk next 
spoke; I think he said, “This is in order.” 
There was a large number of the members of 
the meeting who united in the name brought 
forward by the representatives, before the 
other arose to give his report. There was no 
unity expressed after Benjamin Hoyle said 
that they were in order and the other was 
not. Then there were very few voices that 
united with me. * * If the representatives 
report the name of a person not acceptable to 
the meeting, they would have a right to non- 
concur in the report. I do not recollect that 
it ever occurred before, that the meeting non 
concurred in the report made by the repre- 
sentatives of a person forclerk. The meeting 
has a right to consider any person, ao matter 
by whom nominated. I consider that the 
concurrence in my appointment was much 
more general than is usual in the appointment 
of clerks. I do not recollect that there was 
any opposition; there might have been one 
or two. The concurrence when Hoyle an- 
nounced his appointment was not near so 

eneral as in my appointment.’ 

“The testimony of Benjamin Hoyle, on the 
same subject, is as follows: ‘I will go on to 
state that Jabez Coulsen proposed the name 
of Jonathan Binns for clerk, and James B. 
Bruff for assistant; and immediately Nathan 


Hall arose—he was sitting right before me.: 


I think there were two in the house about 


Nathan Hall arose, and said that the repre- 
sentatives were unable to agree, and, on in- 
quiry, he said he was so instructed to report. 
I then said the latter was in order and the 
other was not. Upon that the meeting acted, 
and I made a minute appointing myself clerk, 
and W. S. Bates assistant, as at other times, 
to which there was considerable unity of ex- 
pression, and a good deal of expression was 
over the name of Binns, too, from those that 
favored him; and he was invited, after some 
time, to the table. He made his minute, and 
there was considerablé expression of unity, 
perhaps more than usual at that time; but 
the question was propounded by some one whether 
we could take any part in that, as it was a sepa- 
rate organization. He was answered that it was 
a separate organization, and we could not speak 
to it or recognize it in any shape.’” 

‘*‘ After the separation, but before the end 
of their respective sessions, each of these re- 
sultant bodies prepared and sent an epistle to 
each of the other Yearly Meetings of the So- 
ciety, containing a statement of the circum- 
stances of the separation. The letter of the 
Hoyle meeting stated the circumstances which 
occurred on the first and second days of the 
session, substantially as above given, and 
claimed that Binns and his associates were 
seceders from the Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
had assumed the name without any just claim 
orright. The letter of the Binns meeting set 
forth the disorders which had prevailed in the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting from the year 1845, and 
their causes, substantially as above stated, to- 
gether with the circumstances immediately 
attending the act of separation. 

“Upon the receipt of these letters, the 
several Yearly Meetings of the Society (except 
Philadelphia) acknowledged the meeting of which 
Binns was a clerk as the true and only Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and at the same time disavowed 
and disowned the organization of which Hoyle 
was clerk.* The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
in 1855, united with the Hoyle organization, 
by receiving and answering its letter; and by 
sending letters to other Yearly Meetings in 
vindication of its course. Like correspond- 
ence was continued in 1856; but'in the year 
1857, on account of dissensions within its own 
borders, growing out of the same difficulties, 
it ceased its epistolary correspondence with 
the Hoyle meeting, and also with all other 
meetings of the Society. In the meantime, 
however, it has accorded full rights of mem- 
bership to professed Friends in unity with 
each of the Ohio organizations, without giv- 
ng credit to the letters or certificates of either 

ody.” 

“Tt is conceded that, previous to 1854, the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was composed of persons 
who were members of the Society of Friends, 
and that in and by the act of separation, twQ 


* No one of the Yearly Meetings declared that the 
Binns’ meeting was the legitimate Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing; but decided to correspond with it as the meeting 


rising to approve Jabez Coulsen’s report, but| with the members of which they had unity.—Eb. 


from my lips had become a bit of ice, while 
xt the other the generous puro was yet smok- 
ng.” , ; 

‘Tf my reader’s fingers are not frost-bitten 
under this icy description of the Russian 
winter, and he has yet courage left to brave 
with me still further rigors of the thermome-. 
ter, let him come, after we have had a large 
glass of very hot tea, and take a walk upon 
the Neva, to visit an encampment of Samoyeds 
who have established themselves quite in the 
middle of the river, as being the only place in 
St. Petersburg cool enough for them. These 
polar creatures are like white bears. A tem 

perature of four or five degrees above zero is 
quite like spring to them, and makes them 
pant with the heat. Their migrations are 
most irregular, obeying caprices or reasons 
unknown. For several years they have failed 
to put in an appearance, and I esteem it one 
of the lucky incidents of my journey that they 
have come during my sojourn in the city of 
the czars. 

The inquisitive group which has gathered 
around the hut of the Samoyeds forms a black 
circle on the white snow-covered surface of 
the Neva. Islip in between a mojik in his 
touloupe and a soldier in,a gray capote, and, 
over a woman’s shoulder, get a look into the 
tent made of skins stretched by pickets driven 
into the ice, and resembling a great paper 
horn with its point in the air. A low open- 
ing, through which one could enter only by 
going on all fours, allows me to see indistinctly 
in the darkness bundles of furs, which, per- 
chance, are men or women—one could not say 
which. Outside, some skins aré hung on 
ropes; snow-shoes are scattered about upon 
the ice; and a Samoyed, standing by a sledge, 
lends himself complacently to the ethnogra- 
phic investigations of the crowd. He is elad 
in a sack of skin, the hair inwards, to which 
is fitted a hood, with an aperture made for 
the face. Coarse gloves, having only the 
thumbs separate, and covering the sleeves so 
as to leave no passage for the air, and boots 
of white felt, tied on with thongs, complete 
his costume ; inelegant, doubtless, but hermet- 
ically sealed from cold, and, besides, not lack- 
ing character; the color is that of the skin 
itself, dressed by some primitive process. The 
face which is framed in this hood—tanned, 
reddened by the air—has. prominent cheek- 
bones, a flattened nose, a wide mouth, steel- 
gray eyes, with light lashes; not ugly, and 
with a sad, gentle, intelligent expression. 

While in St. Petersburg, these Samoyeds 
earn a little by charging visitors a few kopecks 
a trip, for excursions upon the Neva in their 
sledges drawn by reindeer. The sledge, which 
is very light, has but a single seat, covered 
by a ragged piece of fur, on which sits the 
passenger. The Samoyed, standing at the 
side, on one of the wooden runners, guides 
the team by means of a stick, with which he 
touches the reindeer who happens to lag, or 
who is required to change his direction. The 
team is composed of three animals abreast, or 
of four, in two couples. It is strange and 
droll to see these pretty, delicate creatures, 
with their dainty limbs and their stag’s horns, 
run with so much docility, and draw loads. 
The reindeer go very fast, or, rather, seem to” 
go very fast, for their movements are prompt 
and rapid in the extreme; but they are small, 
and I think that a trotting-horse of the Orlov” 
breed would distance them without difficulty, — 
especially if the race were prolonged. How- 


‘ distinct and independent bodies were organ-|ing ramifications of quicksilver, or the me- 
ized out of the old membership, each of which }tallic splendors of an enchanted garden. 
claim the succession, and that the persons of Draw on your pelisse, turn up the collar, 
whom it is composed continue to be members| pull your fur cap down to your eyebrows, and 
of the Society of Friends. Hence it is that|hail the first isvochtchik who passes ; he will 
inquiries into the subsequent ecclesiastical re-|drive up quickly, and bring his sledge close 
lations of these respective bodies become/|to the sidewalk. However young he may be, 
natural and pertinent. his beard will be perfectly white. His breath 

‘The testimony clearly shows that Binns|condensed in icicles around his face, which is 
and his associates, ever since the separation,|purple with cold, gives him the aspect of a 
have maintained intact the accustomed rela-|patriarch. His stiffened locks scourge his 
tions of a Yearly Meeting with the Society,|cheek-bones like icy serpents; and the fur 
and its several other Yearly Meetings, save|which he lays across your knees is sown with 
only in the matter of annual correspondence|a million little white globules. 
with the Philadelphia meeting. Every rule} You are off; the air, keen, penetrating, icy, 
and order of the Society for the preservation |but salubrious, stings your face; the horse, 
of its unity have been kept and observed by|heated by the rapidity of his motion, breathes 
and with this meeting. Not a tie has been|out smoke like a fabled dragon, and from his 
broken, a duty unperformed, or right unac-|reeking sides rises a little cloud of vapor which 
knowledged, whereby the Christian fellow-}hangs about him. You notice, in passing, 
ship, which especially distinguishes this pecu-|horses of other isvochtchiks standing to be 
liar sect, has been interrupted. fed; the sweat has frozen upon them; they 

‘‘On the other hand, Hoyle and his asso-|are actually encrusted with ice, as a sugared 
ciates, saving only their imperfect affiliation|almend with sugar. As soon as they are 
with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, have, at}again in motion, this pellicle breaks; it melts 
all times and everywhere, been excluded from Jor falls off, to be renewed at the next pause. 
fellowship with the Society and all its mem-}These alternations, which would ruin an Eng- 
bers. The rights of Quakers have been denied jlish horse in a week, have no bad effect upon 
to them by meetings and Friends whose stand-|the health of these hardy little animals. No 
ing in the Society is undisputed, and at the|matter how cold it it, only the most expensive 
same time, the Hoyle meeting has ignored orj/horses are blanketed, and instead of those 
violated the fundamental law of the Society, |leather caparisons, embroidered in the corners 
by invading the territory of other meetings,|with armorial devices, usual with us and in 
and setting up within their jurisdictions its] England, they merely throw over the smok- 
own subordinate mectings. To Hoyle and|ing flanks of their blood-horses a Persian or 
his associates is denied the right to sit in|Smyrna carpet of brilliant hues.” 
other Yearly Meetings, except in Philadel-| “They have begun to drive upon the river ; 
phia; the right of ministers to exercise their|/the ice, two or three feet thick, in spite of 
gifts ; the right of intermarriage ; the right to|}some temporary thaws*which melt the snow, 
participate in meetings for sufferings, and|will not break up until spring; it is strong 
the duty of annual correspondence, whereby|enough to bear heavy wagons or even artil- 
their unity with the Society, in the Quaker sense|lery. Pine branches designate the roads to 
of the term, is wholly destroyed.* follow and the points to be avoided. At cer- 

“Upon the above stated facts and circum-|tain places the ice is cut out, to give an oppor- 
stances, we must now decide which of these|tunity of drawing up water, which is still 
associations is the Ohio Yearly Meeting, for|flowing under this crystal floor. The water, 
whose use the property in controversy is held} warmer than the atmosphere, smokes through 
in trust.” these apertures like a boiling caldron, but this 
is only by comparison, and it would not be 
wise to trust to its warmth. 

In walking on the English quay, or on the 
river itself, it is curious to see the fish taken 
out from the tanks in which they are kept 
alive; when the scoop brings them up and 
they are thrown palpitating on the planks, 
they fling themselves about, writhing for a 
moment, but soon are still, stiffened, and, so 
to speak, are imprisoned in a transparent 
casing ; the water with which they were wet 
has suddenly congealed upon them. 

In this intense cold, freezing is marvellous- 
ly sudden; place a bottle of champagne be- 
tween the sashes of the double window, and 
in five minutes it’ will be iced better than in 
any cooler. Pardon a personal incident: I 
will not abuse your permission. Carried away 
by the force of habit, one day I had lighted 
an excellent Havana just at the moment of 
going out for a walk. In the door-way, the 
prohibition against smoking in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, and the fine of a ruble, sud- 
denly recurred to me; and yet to throw away 
an excellent cigar after only two or three 
whiffs is a hard thing for a smoker. As I 
was going but a few steps, I concealed it in 
my hand. To carry a cigar is not against the 
law. When I opened my hand again, in the 
vestibule of my friend’s house, the end moist 


‘(To be concluded.) 


——————ss—_——__ 
For “The Friend.” 


Winter in Russia, 


In a recent work with this title, T. Gautier 
has given the impressions made on a Parisian 
by his first experience of Russian society and 
temperature. He thus speaks of the effects 
of the latter: 

“We have been having, for a few days, 
truly Russian cold, and I propose to note some 
of its aspects; for, at this strength, cold is 
visible, and you see it perfectly, although you 
do not feel it through the double windows of 
your well-heated apartment. 

The sky becomes clear, and of a tint of blue 
which has no resemblance to the azure of the 
South—a blue of steel, a blue of ice, of a rare 
and charming tone which no palette has ever 
reproduced. The light is brilliant, but it is 
not warm, and the icy sun reddens the cheeks 
of a few little rosy clouds. The diamonded 
snow scintillates; it sparkles like Parian 
marble, and grows twice as white under the 
frost which makes it hard. The trees, covered 
with crystallized rime, resemble great spread- 


* This is a mere ghiter dictum on points which have 
not been examined, and in proof of which no evidence 
had been given.—En. 


ever, nothing is more graceful than these light 
-equipages, as they describe great circles upon 
the Neva—flying off and then returning to 
the point of departure, sctrcely making any 
‘impression upon the icy surface. Those who 
understand the subject say that the reindeer 
are not seen at their best, because it is too 
: warm for them (twelve or fourteen degrees 
| above zero!) In fact, one of the poor crea- 
tures, on being unharnessed, seemed to be 
suffocating ; and, to restore her, they covered 
‘her with snow.” 


; For “The Friend.” 
Dividing the Word Aright. 


In one of Richard Jordan’s visits, remote 
from his home, he was the guest of a Friend 
haying a numerous family of children, some 
of whom were pretty well grown up. After 
the older part of the family had taken supper, 
the children’ as is usual in such cases, had 
their turn at the table. Mirthfulness and 
good appetites prevailed around the board. 
Indeed there seemed to be with some of the 
boys a disposition to immoderate indulgence 
in eating, when one of the sisters of the com- 
pany, of more circumspect deportment, gently 
reproved them, adding thereto, Richard Jor- 
dan will preach to you for this. The admo- 

nition thus quietly offered, was promptly 
seconded by one of the boys who was observed 
to be habitually temperate in his eating, but 
who had nevertheless fallen into the evil habit 
of smoking tobacco. 

Supper being over, the family was assem- 
bled, and a religious opportunity ensued. In 
his remarks Richard Jordan dwelt upon the 
duty of a christian moderation in all things, 
with especial allusion to the evils of intem- 
perate eating. At this point of the discourse 
the youthful smoker felt a glow of calm com- 
placency, that all this grave admonition, how- 
ever suited to the conduct of others, could 
have no application to his own. He scarcely 
had time to settle his mind into this agreeable 
persuasion, when R. Jordan, whose seat was 
by the side of the young man, laid his hand 
upon his knee and solemnly addressing him 
said, “And there can be intemperance in 
smoking too.” 

First cast the beam out of thine own eye— 
all boasting is excluded. 


mee 


Unemployed Labor.—It is feared that the 
approaching winter will be a bad one for mul- 
titudes in the large northern cities, who, pre- 
_ vious to last year, were strangers to extreme 

want. It is said that there are tens of thou- 
sands of laborers and mechanics already un- 
_ employed, and thousands will be added to 
_ this vast army when the season for out-door 

work shall end. But the number should be 

kept down as low as it is possible to keep it, 

and no better way can be found to accomplish 

this than one suggested by a writer in the 

New York Tribune, who says: “There is a 
_ class of rational and cultured men and women 
~ whom it may be worth while to remind just 
now that the saving of money is not some- 
times the best humanity or economy. We 
fail to see the wisdom of discharging work- 
men or servants whose wages would amount 
to hundreds during the winter months, and 
before the winter is over subscribing thou- 
sands to beneficial societies or soup houses. 
Nor is it better policy to deny ourselves sud- 


y 


” 


denly the comforts, upon the manufacture of 
which the majority of city operatives depend| which, as he says, “through infinite mercy men, 


for their daily bread. 
course, only apply to the wealthy class, but 


there are none of us who should not carefully 
consider how our small surplus funds could 


be expended in wages rather than in alms.” 


For “The Friend.” 
John Griffith. 
(Continued from page 129.) 

What a blessing and a mercy it is that we 
have such a compassionate Heavenly Father, 
and such a loving Saviour, the faithful, ever- 
present High Priest of our profession! who, 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and tempted in all points as we are yet 
without sin, is able to succor them that are 
tempted, and to save to the very uttermost, 
through the power of his Holy Spirit, all that 
come unto God by him. Thus, as appears in 
his journal, John Griffith was, through suab- 
mission to the saving grace of the Lord Jesus, 


early convicted for sin, shown the depravity 


of his fallen heart, reproved for transgression, 
helped out of besetting temptations, waited 


for, wooed and entreated to turn unto Him, 


who gathereth His lambs in his arms and 
carrieth them in his bosom. That thus tak- 


ing His yoke upon him, and dedicating his 


time and his talents to the Lord, He who 
alone is the sufficiency of His people, and 
whose mercy being from everlasting to ever- 


lasting to them that fear Him, would, as obe- 


dience keeps pace with knowledge to His 
immediately communicated will, enable ex- 
perimentally to say with the Psalmist: “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. * * Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. * * Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Why is it with these exceeding great and 
precious promises, having respect not only to 
the life that now is, but to that which is to 
come; why is it that with the proffered, all- 
effectual, saving help and grace of the Re- 
deemer, whose strength, too, is made perfect 
in weakness; why is it that any, whether 
younger or older, can plead excuse, or say in 
word, or in the no less expressive language 
of conduct, to the heavenly visitant, “Go thy 
way for this time, when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee:’—Thus postponing 
to some indefinite period, to to-morrows that 
will never come, the first and greatest duty 
of this life. Especially may we thus query 
when we consider the value of an immortal 
soul for which Christ died; the marked un- 
certainty of this poor life for which we have 
no lease; with, no less, the fear of the with- 
drawal of the Saviour’s warning, pleading 
voice, for we know not what a day may bring 
forth ; nor when the Spirit may cease to strive. 
For there is a time when long neglect may 
close our ears, or habitual transgression harden 
the heart against every message of Heavenly 
love; and the peace-giving power of the gos- 
pel of Jesus be greatly if not wholly with- 
drawn from us. 

J. Griffith was long borne and pleaded with, 
though he continued bis halting, wavering, 


-These remarks, of 


THE .FRIEND. _ —— ae a 


never to be forgotten, * * was the happy 
means of turning my mind, in a good degree, 
from the perishing vanities of an uncertain 
world, to the God of all sure mercies.” 

His narrative proceeds, viz : 

“When I was about the age of thirteen 
years, a friend who had lived some time in 
Pennsylvania, being in our parts, and fre- 
quently at our house, gave a very pleasing 
account of that country. I having two uncles 
and one aunt there, some of whom had before 
written to encourage our going over thither, 
my inclination grew very strong to go; though 
my parents, especially my father, was at first 
very much against it. But I was as one im- 
moveably bent for going; which when my 
parents saw, and an elder brother inclined to 
go with me, they at length consented there- 
ulito, and procured a certificate of our being 
in unity with Friends. 

“ Removing from under my parents’ watch- 
ful care over me, for my good, farnished me 
with great opportunity to gratify a vain mind, 
in the foolish amusements of a transitory 
world, towards which I had but too great an 
inclination. But I have this to say, in order 
that parents may be encouraged to exert their 
godly endeavors for the preservation of their 
children, that I do steadfastly believe, the re- 
ligious care of my parents over me in my 
youth, impressed so great an awe upon my 
mind, that, through the blessing of Divine 
Providence, it was a great means of my pre- 
servation, from gross enormities ; though I had 
great opportunities of being plunged there- 
into, after I left them. I hope ever to retain 
a grateful and thankful remembrance of those 
gracious preservations, when I consider how 
narrowly I have escaped those rocks, upon 
which many have been shipwrecked and 
ruined. 

“T was sometimes visited, and in degree 
awakened to a sense of my undone condition 
without a Saviour, after my arrival in Ameri- 
ca, though not so frequently as when I was 
younger. As I had often, oh very often, 
knowingly withstood it, my taste for worldly 
pleasures being now grown stronger, I was 
very unwilling to give up to the call of Christ. 
I could plead abundance of excuses, conclud- 
ing among other things, that I was but young, 
and might live a great many years ; that if I 
did take my swing a few years, I might be- 
come religious sooner than many others had 
done, who were brave men in their day. I 
would, however, to make myself the more 
easy for that time, fully determine to be a 
very religious good man, at one time or other ; 
but it must not be yet. Thus, through the 
gross darkness which had covered my mind, 
I who had no certainty of seeing the light of 
one day more, was prevailed upon by the sub- 
tilty of Satan, to run the dreadful hazard of a 
future repentance and amendment of life, and 
so became worse and more hardened in evil, 
though still preserved out of gross pollutions, 
or what are commonly so esteemed; I was 
afraid to tell a lie, except to embellish, or set 
off a pleasant or merry tale or story ; appre- 
hending it no great crime to tell a lie in jest. 
I never remember to have sworn an oath, or 
uttered a curse in my life. Nor was I ever 
prevailed upon, in my customary conversa- 
tion, to depart from the rules of my education, 


sinning and repenting course till upwards of respecting the plain language, thee and thou to 


nineteen years of age, when the circumstance 
alluded to in the present selection took place ; 


f 


‘one, and you to more than one; all this time 
preserving a pretty fair character amongst 


as. none could charge me with anything 


accounted scandalous. I retained much love 
and regard for those I truly thought religious ; 
especially weighty substantial ministers of the 
everlasting gospel; and I believe had a better 
sense of their spirits and labors than some of 
my companions had, and therefore was afraid 
to despise or speak contemptibly of such, as 
some of my associates did. In this carnal 
degenerate state, I did commonly, in a cus- 
tomary way, attend First-day meetings, and 
mostly had the liberty of going on other days 
of the week, when any ministers from distant 
parts came to visit Abington Meeting, to 
which I belonged: but alas! it was to little 
or no good purpose, as the labor bestowed 
upon me, by ministry or otherwise, was like 
water spilt upon a stone, that soon runs off 
again without any entrance; I being indeed 
for some time, like the heath in the desert, 
not knowing when good came: and if at any 
time, the seed of God’s kingdom fell upon my 
heart, which was like the high-way ground, 
it was soon taken away, and I presently lost 
the savor thereof. 

“When I had arrived to upwards of nine- 
teen years of age, I was, through infinite 
mercy never to be forgotten, visited in an ex- 
traordinary manner; concerning which, as it 
was the happy means of turning my mind, in 
a good degree, from the perishing vanities of 


an uncertain world, to the Géd of all sure} 


mercies, I intend to be somewhat particular. 
One evening, being with divers of my com- 
panions in vanity, and under no restraint, as 
the heads of the family were not at home, we 
carried our frothy vain. conversation, and 
foolish rude actions, to a higher degree of 
wicked madness than I was ever guilty of be- 
fore, in which I suppose I was a ringleader. 
On this account, I felt some sharp lashes of 
conscience as I went to bed that night; and 
a thoughtfulness took hold of my mind, that 
we had not a being in this world for such a 
purpose, or to spend our time as above men- 
tioned, of which I gave some hint to my bed- 
fellow; yet this conviction did not sink so 
deep, but that I pretty soon got to sleep. I 
had not slept long, before a messenger alarmed 
me with an account, that one of my jolly 
companions, who was then in the house, and 
who, I think, had been the best of us, was 
dying, desiring me to go immediately to him, 
which I did. I was exceedingly struck with 
horror of mind, at the thoughts of the manner 
in which we had spent the evening before, 
and the sudden stroke that followed upon this 
poor man. But when I came to his bed-side, 
and saw the dreadful agony he was in, my 
horror was increased beyond all expression ; 
as none of us expected he could live many 
hours. For my part, I was so deeply plunged 
into anxiety of mind, that it seemed as if the 
terrors and pains of hell had laid hold of me 
already ; and I was then in full expectation 
there was no deliverance for me therefrom; 
but that I should die, with the weight of that 
distress which was upon me, before morning.” 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


“And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out of My Spirit upon 


all flesh: and your sons and your daughters|'s screw from a fine theodolite. 


shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: 


and on My servants and on My hand-maidens|, 


{ will pour out in those days of My Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy.” Acts ii. 17, 18. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


THE SURE REFUGE. 


Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 

Not seldom evening in the west 
Sinks sweetly, smilingly forsworn. 


The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 
To the confiding bark, untrue; 

And if she trust the stars above, 
They can be false and treacherous too. 


The umbrageous ok, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightnings down upon the head 
It promised surely to defend. 


But thou art true, incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 

Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can break or falsify. 


I bent before thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace with suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given—nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hope, and ecstasy ! 
: Wordsworth. 


Selected. 


HILLS. 


Where are the hills? Across the meadows, 

Once bright with summer’s green, I gaze, 
And see against the blue horizon 

The trees their leafless branches raise ; 
On one side lies the busy, city, 

Where men must toil and strive for gain, 
And round it, robbed of summer beauty, 

So cold and cheerless, lies the plain. 


No hills! Ah! all my life the longing 
For hills grew in my heart more strong— 
High hills, first touched by morning’s glory, 
And where the sunlight lingered long: 
Green hills, with gentle, sweet flowers hiding 
Their perfumed hearts in sheltered nooks; 
With sweet-voiced birds their tired wings cooling 
In sparkling, laughing little brooks. 


But there are hills; each night at even 
I watch as sinks the glowing sun, 
And see my hills of gold and purple 
Rise up in grandeur one by one; 
Above them lie the deep blue heavens, 
And at.their feet still waters sleep, 
While from’ near gates there streams a glory— 
Then over all the shadows creep. 


But I’m content, and say still gladly, 
Yes, there are hills, and not so far ; 
A glimpse is sweeter than possession— 
The darkest night, the brightest star ; 
And still I dream of hills, that, waiting, 
Some time will greet my eager feet ; 
And all that causes patient striving, 
When gained, repays by blessings sweet. 


Yes, there are hills! some hearts, so noble, 
Live on their heights, and are above 

The poor weak world, so vainly striving 
Hor gold—or any thing but love; 

And in most lives there are high places, 
As if, amid the petty strife, 

An angel hand kept some place sacred, 
Something that really meant true life. 


O, there are hills! be not faint-hearted ; 
Our sight is dim, or we could see 
How near our weary feet are pressing 
The place where soon our home will be; 
Not now—a little more hard toiling ; 
But soon will come the sweet, glad rest, 
When, free from all our heavy burdens, 
We reach the hill-tops of the blest. 
The Christian Advocate. 


From the “Congregationalist.” 
A True Arabian Night's Tale, 
Forty years ago a Bowdoin professor lost 
The missing 
little fastening was a great defect much de- 
lored, but an ingenious student undertook to 


to construct a perfect steam engine on a small 
scale, and that education of the brain by the 
band induced more mechanical and chemical 
study, on the strefgth of which, being a mis- 
sionary in Constantinople during the Crimean 
war, he set up vast bakeries for the pressing | 
need, turning out seven tons of bread a day 
to save life and health for hundreds of thou- 
sands; specimens of which, filling the air with 
their perfume. from the decks of several ves- 
sels, led a Mr. Robert to inquire for the baker, 
an introduction to whom occasioned the found- 
ing of a blessing to the whole Kast, of Robert 
College, sending rays of liberty and religion 
through the Oriental dark—all from the good 
heart that was put into the turning of a screw. | 
The sincere boy is now the sincere man, Cyrus 
Hamlin, to whom reference is made in tho 
following sketch from the Wew York Observer, 
of Noy. 1870: 

“One afternoon, while I was at Constanti- 
nople, as I sat with Dr. Hamlin on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, looking over at the building 
now occupied temporarily as Robert College, 
which belongs to the American Board, and 
was formerly used as a Theological Seminary, 
I asked him for what purpose the building 
was originally erected. It seemed too large 
for an ordinary dwelling, and the palaces and 
residences of the pashas are chiefly down upon 
the water. My question struck a vein of re-_ 
collection in Dr. Hamlin’s mind which he 
seemed nothing loth to indulge, and he gave 
me the following history, derived from sources 
of undoubted authenticity. It is one of those 
records which could be made in no other land, 
but which seem to belong to the atmosphere 
of the Orient, 

Just about a hundred years ago there stood, 
on opposite sides of a street in Stamboul, near 
the Egyptian Bazaar, two shops of no pre- 
tension—one kept by a‘*Mohamedan for the 
sale of tobacco, chibouks, &c., the other kept 
by a baker, an’ Armenian Christian, for the 
sale of bread. Each of the proprietors had a 
son, and, notwithstanding the difference in 
their religions, quite contrary to the ordinary 
custom, these two youths formed a strong at- 
tachment. They spent much of their time 
together in rambles through the city and at 
each other’s home, and the parents, living in 
good neighborhood, did not interfere with 
their unusual intimacy.” They never talked 
or thought of separation until one day, when 
they had nearly reached manhood, the young 
Mussulman came to his friend with the heavy 
tidings that they must part. His father had 
procured for him the position of chiboukjee, or 
pipe-bearer, toa Pasha who had been appoint- 
ed Governor of Bagdad. They talked the 
matter over between them with much bitter- 
ness of regret ; but the position was one which 
was not to be thrown away, especially as it 
carried with it the promise of promotion. 
The fancy and the ambition of the young 
Mussulman, too, were excited by the thoughts 
of a journey to Bagdad, and a residence in 
that renowned old city. They pledged them- 
selves each to the other to remain faithful in 
their attachment, however widely separated 
by time or distance, and the young man took 
his leave for Bagdad, while the other remained 
to succeed his father in business as an ekmekjee, 
or baker. 

Many long years passed away. The young 


upply it by making another screw out of/adventurer, who had gone to the Hast, first 


brass, obtaining from sulphate of iron his own|rose to the position of chiboukjee-bashee, or 
oxide to polish it. His success led him next|chief of the pipe-bearers ;, afterward, on ac- 
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unt of his fidelity and general intelligence, 
» was promoted to the office of Secretary to 
i¢ Pasha, and at length to that of Deputy 
overnor, when the Pasha bestowed upon 
m the hand of one of his daughters. His 
ime now was not unknown at the Sublime 
orte, and when the Governor of Bagdad had 
led out his years and passed away, the son- 
-law succeeded to his dignities and wealth, 
id acquired a high reputation. 
At the end of about thirty years he was re- 
lied to Constantinople, where he was placed 
the responsible office of Grand Vizier—the 
rime Minister to the Sultan. During all 
is time the two friends had no communica- 
dn, and the humble baker was ignorant of 
e fortune that had smiled upon his former 
mpanion, whom he did not know under his 
w name-and title. Some time after the 
rand Vizier was invested with his new dig- 
ties, he called an officer and gave him orders 
go to such a street and make inquiry for 
.e shop of an ekmekjee, and if he found it, to 
‘ing the owner into his presence. The arrival 
‘the officer with the usual train, before the 
iop of the humble baker, first excited aston- 
hment and then alarm, when the object of 
8 visit became known. ' 
The ekmekjee, when asked if such was his 
ime, confessed that it was, but he solemnly 
clared that he bad been guilty of no offence 
rainst the laws of the Sultan, nor had he 
ed false weights in dealing with his cus- 
mers. The neighbors soon gathered round, 
id one and all were ready to go surety for 
e innocence of the terror-stricken baker. 
hey were sure that some evil-minded person 
ud been spreading a malicious report, and 
ey were all willing, without investigation, 
swear that it was false. The poor baker’s 
ife and children were in the deepest afilic- 
on, as the shop was closed, and the officer 
rsisted in saying he must obey his orders 
1d take the man before the Grand Vizier. 
As he entered the palace, and was brought 
to the august presence of the Prime Minis- 
r, he fell prostrate before him, reiterating 
e assertion of his innocence of all crime, 
id imploring mercy for the sake of his wife 
1d children, who were even now in great 
stress, and who would be plunged into the 
‘epest shame and sorrow if he should be sent 
prison. The Grand Vizier bade him rise. 
e then asked him his name and something 
‘his early history. He asked him whether 
» remembered a youth who once lived oppo- 
te to his father’s shop, and if he knew what 
id become of his former friend? The baker 
uld give no account of his subsequent his- 
ry, but spoke of himin terms of the strongest 
fection. He had often wished he knew 
mething about him, but years and distance 
1d shut them out from each other’s know- 
dge. On being asked if he desired to see 
s former friend, he said it would give him 
e greatest happiness could he meet him 
1ce more, but he presumed the son of the 
iboukjee had risen so high that even if he 
ere living he would hardly deign to look 
90n a humble baker who had succeeded to 
1e occupation of his father, and who occupied 
e same little shop in which he was born. 
The Grand Vizier directed the ekmekjee to 
me near him, and then asked if he had 
rer seen his face before. Thirty years had 
ught a great change in his countenance, 
it he presently recognised the old features, 
id the two, regardless of all the distinctions 


THE FRIEND. 


which time had made in their lots, rushed to 
each other’s arms, and renewed the expres- 


sions of their early love. (As Dr. H. related 
these scenes to me, I could not help thinking 
of another Oriental scene, the meeting of 
Joseph and his brethren, and of the interview 
when Joseph made himself known.) 

After they had talked over the events of 
the intervening years, the ekmekjee was escort- 
ed to his shop' with great pomp. The surprise 
of his family and the neighbors, as they saw 
him returning in state, was not less than it 
was when they saw him arrested and led 
away, as they supposed, to prison and to 
judgment. Presently he was summoned by 
the Grand Vizier to the palace, who had ap- 
pointed him his private treasurer, and in- 
vested him with the charge of his whole per- 
sonal affairs, which he administered with the 
same integrity that had characteriZed his 
whole life, but in which he had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a handsome fortune. This 
fortune he invested in part in erecting the ex- 
tensive building to which I alluded in the 
opening of this letter, and which subsequently 
became the property of the American Board 
of Missions, and which is now occupied by 
Robert College.” 

For “The Friend.” 

That the various and peculiar testimonies 
of Truth, that distinguish the Society of 
Friends from all other religious bodies, are 
gradually being accepted as binding by the 
thoughtful and more serious-minded of other 
persuasions, there is no doubt. The follow- 
ing interesting correspondence in relation to 
war, has recently come to the notice of the 
writer, and by the kindness of one of the par- 
ties, permission has been granted to make it 
public to the readers of “The Friend.” It 
may be added that the motion of Henry 
Richards passed the House of Commons, and 
soon after the meeting of the present Con- 
gress of the United States a similar resolution 
will be submitted for action to that body, by 
WT: 

Clapham Road, London, June 17, 1873. 
Hon. WASHINGTON TOWNSEND, West Chester, Pa. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Yardley Warner, of German- 
town, Penna., a- member of the Society of 
Friends, now in England, informs me that 
you are a good deal interested in the question 
of ‘International Arbitration.” On July 8, 
I intend to move the following Resolution in 
the House of Commons: “ That an address be 
presented to Her Majesty praying that she 
may be graciously pleased to instruct her prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to enter into communication with foreign 
governments with a view to make further 
improvements in International Law, and the 
establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration.” May 
I ask your views on this subject, and how far 
you think your government would be disposed 
to co-operate with ours in such a mode of ac- 
tion as is indicated in my motion? It is 
greatly to the honor of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, that they have given to the 
world so noble an example as they have done 
by the Geneva Arbitration. It would be a 
still greater honor to them of they would 
conjointly take the initiative in bringing 
about something like a settled system of In- 
ternational Arbitration. 

I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 


Henry RIcHARDS. 


West Chester, July 3, 1873. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of 17th ult., came 
duly to hand a few days since, containing a 
copy of the motion you propose to submit to 
House of Commons on July 8, concerning 
International Arbitration, and asking my 
views thereon. I may say, in reply, that [ 
think your motion is a very judicious one, and 
that I would be greatly pleased to learn that 
it had the approbation of Parliament. I think 
the present time very opportune for present- 
ing the subject to the representatives of the 
people of Great Britain and the U. States. 

The Geneva arbitration has settled in a 
peaceable and satisfactory manner, some 
weighty questions that were irritating the 
public mind in both countries, and giving 
much anxiety to the governments of both. 
Wise, prudent and learned men, have ren- 
dered their services in thé settlement ot the 
matters at issue, and both governments, de- 
sirous of preserving amicable relations, have 
handsomely acquiesced in the award, and the 
party delinquent proposes to abide by, and 
promptly carry out the award without a 
murmur. 

This result shows the gratifying fact that 
great nations may submit matters in dispute 
between them to a learned and competent 
tribunal, and accept and comply with the 
terms of its decision without compromising 
their dignity or honor. They will thus avoid 
“war” that “last argument of kings,’ and 
spare the effusion of blood and the vast ex- 
penditure of mony and demoralization of the 
people that war inevitably brings. If happily 
your motion should pass Parliament, it will 
be communicated to our government through 
the usual channels, and if the President should 
refer it to Congress, instead of the treaty 
making power because of its great importance, 
it will receive, I doubt not, the support of the 
ablest members of that body, and | trust will 
eventually bring about the desired end. [ 
need hardly add that I will be happy to sup- 
port any proposition of the kind, that will 
tend to the establishment of a tribunal that 
will settle national differences by arbitration 
or other peaceful means, and avert from na- 
tions the calamities of war. 

Iam, &c., 


W. TowNsEnND. 


We have lately had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a grasshopper, of the species which 
has wrought such wide havoc this season 
with the grain crops in Nebraska and else- 
where in the West. In general appearance 
it resembles the ordinary field grasshopper of 
the Eastern States, but is very much larger. 
The specimen submitted to us proved, upon 
careful measurement, to be two and a quarter 
inches in length, and two and a half inches 
in circumference at the largest part of the 
body, and to possess hoppers two and three- 
quarter inches long. Its head was furnished 
with thick black, flexible antenne, and the 
upper half of its back with a hard, horny 
covering, fitting like a hood. This insect, 
though of such enormous dimensions, was 
evidently a young one, as two oval, translu- 
cent appendages, protruding from underneath 
the hood or shield alluded to, have all the 
characteristics of incipient wings. In color 
it was a tawny gray.— Post. 


The Lord useth his flail of affliction 


to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. , 


142 . 


For “The Friend.” 
Wayside Notes. 
(Continued from page 109.) 

Tt was as under the shadow of a storm, 
upon the verge of great political changes in 
the government of England, that the Society 
of Friends came forth, a separate element in 
the spiritual life of the age, presenting in its 
example a more exalted teaching, and a higher 
type of faith, than were to be found among 
the various religious denominations which 
then prevailed. The cause which Friends 
were chosen to espouse was not by human 
ordination, as in spirit its growth was in the 
face of governmental authority—it possessed 
therefore no privileges, and was born among 
men, as without power. 

But from its weakness and prostration, as 
under the weight of opposing forces which 
Friends were unable and unwilling to resist, 
issued those springs of inward life, which were 
its beauty, and strength, and the rock of its 
defence, because herein it became the Lord’s 
work. Nurtured and fed from the highways 


THE FRIEND. 
the power to vindicate and punish the wrongs 
with which the adherents of Luther, and other 
Christian reformers had been visited, under 
the most abhorrent forms of torture and death, 
yet the government did not hesitate to use 
that power against those who had formerly 
been their persecutors, though under the sway 


of a professedly reformed, and liberal church. 
Evincing the same intolerant spirit which had 


for a more spiritual baptism than had be 
urged upon the attention of the peopled 
other churches bearing the Christian nam 
is deeply interesting to the thoughtful st 
dent of history. As the individual membe 
of the militant church, are, in the econo 

of God’s grace and love, brought out grad 
ally from the first and carnal nature into 
state of acceptance, by the aid of His Lig! 


been exercised upon themselves, when they] following them in every temptation, and as 


were too weak for resistance; and proving 
most clearly that they, like the church of 
Rome, were yet in the gall of bitterness, and 
in the bonds of iniquity. But He who per- 
forms mysteriously, that righteousness may 
continue to spread, and ultimately to rest as a 
crown of glory over the whole earth, works 
not only by His willing and chosen people, 
but by others who would take power into 
their own hands, and move as their lusts or 
inclinations might lead them. His hand is 
seen in the storm as in the sunshine; and 
the wicked purposes of men who would stand 
in the way of His moral government are often 


and hedges; from the humbler avenues of|blasted, as man, unlike the All-wise Ruler, 


life, its principles were planted in the hearts 
of such as had been prepared to receive them, 
many of whom lived in comparative obscurity, 
and the world had not known. 

In the upward struggle of the human soul, it 
was a time well chosen for the acceptance and 
spread of gospel Truth. The eternal essence 
of vital religion, “Christ in man, the hope 
of glory,” needed to be revived, and from such 
as these, who had borne the cross in great 
simplicity, were His instruments gathered, 
because it is the humble who are taught of 
His ways, and the meek He hath promised 
to guide in the paths of judgment. Kings 
and rulers; the man of wealth living in 
luxury, such as had sat in the seat of power, 
and had Jong assumed and exercised the Di- 
vine prerogative to govern, both in civil and 
spiritual affairs, were not selected to rescue 
the banner of the cross from the gloom and 
obscurity in which it had been so long in- 
volved ; and to plead for salvation, as did the 
early believers, through perfect submission to 
the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus. 


cannot see the end from the beginning, or 
follow to their ultimate results the effects to 
flow from any course of action. But of this 
we are assured, if we walk in tho Light, as 
He is in the Light, our work and service 
shall be thereby directed, and rewarded 
with blessings... The wrongs inflicted by one 
generation are apt to poison the next, and 
may go unpurged and unpunished, until by 
the irresistible course of events, the flood gates 
of passion, or the changed thoughts of men 
reveal a new element of power, and others in 
turn become master8; a weapon of chastise- 
ment, and a means possibly of holding up to 
the view of the world that Infinite Justice 
will ever obtain its own vindication. 


wise Provider, feeding His flock with th 
food which will promote their growth at 
establishment; so do I believe in a as 
sense, and in a sphere of action wherein 
tions become His workmen in the spiritu 
growth of the world, He secretly so direc 
the councils of men, sometimes immediatel 
but more often through the tortuous tria 
of change, defeat, and revolution, as th 
governments will be brought to conform the 
authority to His, and thus become co-helper 
a blessing to the individual members of tl 
State; baving no privileges, and exercisir 
no powers which would oppress or abridge tl 
Christian liberty of the humblest. Well, th 
is in its very nature a gradual work. It 
not the education of one generation that w 
bring it about, but the education of man 
The Light shines feebly at first in that so 
that has long been covered up in the bonda; 
of heathen worship; and it is as difficult — 
remove the dark veil of bigotry and prejudic 
begotten by a false church, pandering to tl 
passions and superstition of the multitud 
And the one must become enlightened, al 
the other utterly wasted or reformed, befo 
the Spirit of Truth can have free course in tl 
earth. 

In that earnest, patient, godly warfare i 
New England, which has been dwelt upon : 
some length in the course of these “ Notes 


As surely as individual sin unrepented of| between the pure, heart-searching, convictir 


brings ina reign of desolation to that soul, 
and must receive a merited punishment in 
the life to come, will that people or nation 
be turned about and their purposes broken, 
who would multiply wrong into a vast aggre- 
gated crime, using its power to turn the world 
backward, and out of those channels wherein 


Those who had usurped the authority of|His plans are fulfilled. Also, the age of which 


the Holy One, but who had to a great extent 
lost sight of Him who is Lord of the whole 
earth, were rather to be taught by the work 
which their own hands had wrought; were 
to receive instruction through their own dis- 
obedience, and the rod of His avenging wrath. 
That mankind were really living under a 
spiritual dispensation, wherein He, who in- 
troduced it by His glorious coming in the 
flesh, is forever to be known as the only 
Author and upholder, was a thought that ob- 
tained very little practical consideration from 
the mass of religious professors, or from those 
who stood, in the sight of their brethren, as 
teachers and pastors. 

The ruling classes, both in the State and in 
the church of its adoption, were not so much 
interested in the general good, as in the accom- 
plishment of their own ambitious designs; 
and to this end, regardless of the civil and 
religious rights of many, was the government 
moulded, as well as by the influences of a 
powerful and ever vigilant church establish- 
ment, that had through three successive reigns 
interwoven its policy to such an extent. that 
its presence and demands for privilege were 
felt at the fireside of every home in Hngland, 
Though of protestant belief, and possessing 


we are writing, indeed the human race in all 
ages, presents many examples wherein a peo- 
ple had been permitted to go on in sin, until 
their measure of iniquity hath been filled; 
when, in order to teach mankind anew how 
much is lost by transgression, and to unsettle 
their faith in all human teaching; these like 
the Israelites of old, when they renounced the 
law given them from the Mount, and sought the 
worship of idols, were scattered as before the 
blast of His righteous indignation, and became 
an easy prey to their enemies ; who although 
these are not to be known as among His ser- 
vants and of His obedient household, are to 
be recognized as the ready means, whereby 
the judgments of the Lord are manifested 
against those who persist after many warn- 
ings, in treading down His holy law. His 
ways are indeed unsearchable; and such is 
His power, that He can cause even the 
wicked to promote His glory, by using them 
asa scourge, or as a warning beacon; per- 
mitting them to flourish for a time even in 
licentiousness, that in their decline and fall, 
history may record another lesson, and the 
rock be avoided upon which they stranded. 

The period in which Friends were called ; 
for a Divine purpose | have no doubt, to plead 
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Spirit of the Lord, seeking the good of sou 
as exemplified by Friends in their charact 
and labor upon that troubled sea of confli 
and suffering; and the opposition and pe 
secution they encountered from an envio 
priesthood, and a church which the wor 
must affirm was for the time, blinded by ps 
sion and prejudice, we have a striking e 
ample of the barriers a false church may 8 
up to hinder, and even destroy the work — 
Truth in the hearts of the Lord’s humb 
dedicated servants. P. Bg 

Philada. 12th mo. 9th, 1874. | 


(To be continued.) 


How Indians Catch Wild Fowl.—A numb 
of persons from this city and Gold Hill are 
present in the mountains, hunting and an 
ling. Wild ducks are found in some localiti 
in abundance, and the trout in the strear 
take the hook readily. Wild fowl have n 
yet made their appearance in the market 
any quantity, as most of those shot are ke 
by the sportsmen for their own use. As tl 
season advances the Indians will take the fie 
and capture them in great numbers. Thi 
make large swinging nets out of strong cor 
which they manufacture from the roots 
fibrous plants. The bark is stripped off a 
manipulated and twisted by the squaws in 
twine, which is wound into balls ready f 
use. It is then woven into nets, some 
which are forty feet in length, the interstic 
being about two inches square. These ne 
are swung between two trees in some cony 
nient position on the shore of a lake or pon 
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dians secrete themselves in a neighboring |days, and appears to have been a time of Divine 
icket, while others get into boats, and form-|favor, being blessed, “as the true and worthy 
@ a semi-circle advance slowly towards a|crown of all, with the living presence of the 
vck of ducks, driving them towards the}everlasting Lord God, in some good degree.” 
outh of the bayou. They swim slowly off,| Of a similar meeting held at Shrewsbury 
sitating to take flight, being, perhaps, par-|ih 1718, he observes: “Such meetings being 
ally benumbed by cold. ‘The circle narrows,|new there, a multitude of people of all ranks 
id when the wild fowl are in front of the| flocked thither, from one day to another; and 
sts the Indians in the boats raise a great|the Lord was evidently with us, and opened 
it-cry, and throwing sticks and stones scare |many excellent truths of the Gospel to general 
e flock, which arising from the water flies|satisfaction, and Truth was over all, the meet- 
an opposite direction directly into the net, |ings being preserved in a good decorum from 
the meshes of which they become entan-|first to last.” 
ed by their heads and feet. The Indians} In one of Thomas Story’s notices of these 
a shore spring from their hiding-places, tear|General Meetings, he speaks of injury being 
own the net, and envelope the ducks in it.|done, by an unskilful offering from one not 
hey are joined by their companions from|properly qualified for the service; and from 
ie water, and the work of slaughter com-|divers. passages in his journal, it is evident 
‘ences. The necks of the birds are broken|that Friends of his time, had to suffer to some 
} soon as seized, and they are thrown to-}extent from a superficial and lifeless ministry, 
ether in piles. In this manner several hun-/the most charitable excuse for which is, that 
eed ducks are sometimes taken at a single jit is the offspring of a zeal not according to 
aul, and the Indians have enough for their 
wn use, and an ample supply for the market. 
- Virginia, Nev., Chronicle. 


“The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
hom the Father will send in My name, He 
yall teach you all things, and bring all things 
) your remembrance, whatsoever { have said 
nto you.” John xiv. 26. 


THE FRIEND. 
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a declension from the pure standard of still 
earlier days. Thus, he records of a meeting 
at Hampton, which dppears to have been ap- 
pointed for him: “I was hindered and kept 
out of the public service, though under the 
weight of it, great part of the time, by one 
Thomas Chase, an old self-conceited, self pre- 


” 


that place:” and he adds these observations, 
which may serve as a caution to some in the 
present day: 

“The great hindrance, disservice and mis- 
chief which the adversary doth in the Churct: 
by such dry and dead preachers among us, 
(who being full of themselves only, can and 
will speak in their own time, without any re- 
gard to the life of Truth, or to any minister 
of Truth, though a stranger in the place) is, 
that their time being always, and what and 
when they will, and the true minister waiting 
only upon the Lord, as having no ministry at 
anytime, but immediately from Him; when 
the Lord’s time is, and the real concern comes 
from Him upon the true minister, the false 
one is in the way, hindering the true work 
and service of the ministry and meetings 
many times, * * to the unspeakable hurt, 
loading and grieving of the true ministry, and 
their work and service in the Lord, and all 
the living and sensible members in an assem- 
bly.” 

The large concourse of people which usu- 
ally attended these annual or general meet- 
ings, naturally tended, through the influence 
of a sympathetic, excitement, to arouse the 
activity of those, who, as T. Story says, had 
“accustomed themselves to talk of the things 
hers ; and were, no doubt, useful in confirm-|of God in their own power and wills.” This 
g the faith of the newly convinced, as well effect would be increasingly felt, as there was 
} in bringing others into the fold. Some of|a lessening of that true religious weight and 
ese were meetings of discipline, and others|deep exercise of Spirit, which is needed to 
ore exclusively times set apart for worship.|enable us to hold our religious mectings to 
Thomas Story, in his journal, under date of/the honor of the great Head of the Church 
[22, speaks of being at Exeter, in England,)[n proportion as these essential requisites di- 
here he attended such a Yearly Meeting.|minish, there would grow up a ministry de- 
e says: “This meeting was appointed by|pending for its success on the eloquence and 
1e consent of the Yearly Meeting at London, | warmth of man, and not on the humble fol- 
nd intended for the more effectual promulga-|lowing of Divine guidance. That Friends in 
on of truth in the several counties to which | England observed such consequences to follow, 
‘was confined, or made particular, and mov-| was, it is probable, one of the reasons why 

e at its own discretion, the better to answer|they became uneasy with those stated gath- 

end; and, like those in the North, not/erings, In 1786, a committee was appointed 
ddling with matters of business or discip-|in the Yearly Meetings weightily to consider 
e, but only worship, doctrine and occasional the subject of their continuance. William 


Within a few years past, it has become a 
ractice, which seems to be increasing in 
any parts of our Society, to hold what are 
armed General Meetings, as seasons of wor- 
nip, and religious revival and refreshment, 
y the authority of different Yearly Meetings, 
nd under the supervision of committces ap- 
ointed by those bodies. + 

Such meetings were not unfrequent in the 
rly days of the Society of Friends, and are 
ten referred to in its records and in the 
ournals of those of its members who were 
igaged in spreading among men a know- 
dge of the truths of the Gospel, and in en- 
savoring to impress on their hearers the 
scessity for a faithful obedience to the Light 
Christ in their hearts, as the alone way to 
tain deliverance from sin, and to experience 
ie blessed effects of His outward coming and 
ifferings. What were termed Yearly Meet- 
gs, appear to have been early established. 
hese were held in many parts of England, 
ad were much resorted to by Friends and 


‘ s bs 5 . . . ; 
rly on a cold frosty morning some of the|communication of holy things.” It held three|Matthews, from America, who was then on a 


knowledge ; as it certainly is an evidence of 


ferring, dead, dry and confused preacher of 


religious visit in England, and had attended 
one of these meetings at Gloucester, records, 
“ After the service of the meeting was over, 
the committee met with many other Friends 
from other counties, and it was with much 
unanimity agreed to report, that those meet- 
ings have had their service, and to propose to 
the Yearly Meeting their discontinuance. At 
this conclusion, I rejoiced ; having been at se- 
veral of these Yearly or General Meetings, and 
being fully persuaded that if Friends would 
turn their minds towards their families, and 
making a reformation where things are out 
of order among us, it would be more likely 
to reach and convince the judgment of others 
of the purity of our principles. At these large 
mixed gatherings, it too frequently happens 
that not only the conduct and appearance of 
many of our youth and others, greatly con- 
tradict our profession of aself-denying life ;— 
but the forward, light and unsavory appear- 
ance of some in the ministry, being without 
life and power, bring our profession of feeling 
a Divine influence into disrepute. For many 
are quick-sighted, and have a sense of what is 
delivered under right influence, and what is 
not.” 

We are far from asserting that these meet- 
ings, which English Friends, in 1786, thought 
had “had their service,” may not again be pro- 
fitably made use of under an altered condition 
of time, place or circumstances ; but from the 
accounts which have been received from many 
that have been held of latter time, it is evi- 
dent that there is great need of the caution 
which is contained in the preceding extracts 
from Thomas Story and William Matthews, 
as to the encouragement given thereby to a 
ministry and practices not Friendly in their 
character. A letter recently received from a 
responsible source, dated the 10th of the pre- 
sent month, in speaking of a series of “ Revi- 
val” meetings then being held at Richmond, 
Indiana, says: “Singing is one of the features 
of these gatherings. ‘The meetings are held 
by authority of Friends, and nearly all the 
members, old and young, participate. * * 
These meetings are a counterpart of those 
held here about this time last year, only the 
tendency to vocal music is more marked and 
inereased, and is quite rapidly becoming an 
auxiliary of worship amongst Friends. These 
meetings are a close imitation of Methodist 
“ Revivals.” Friends being rather novices in 
singing, it is said by those competent to judge, 
that it is much inferior to that practiced by 
other denominations. Yet, no doubt, as many 
of the members have learned the art, a decid- 
ed improvement will take place ere long. * * 
Those not members of our Society, look on it 
as a curious spectacle, this singing, preaching, 
praying, mourners’ benches, &., &c. The 
original Society of Friends is fast becoming 
extinet, out West. Some other name should 
be adopted to distinguish them from ancient 
Friends, their mode of worship and outward 
performances are so entirely different.” 

While we would be glad to hope, that his 
concern on account of the departures from 
our doctrines and practices, has led the writer 
of this letter to express himself more strongly 
than the average character of such meetings 
would warrant, yet, from concurrent testi- 
mony from various sources, it is abundantly 
evident, that many under our name, have 
entered upon a course, the end of which will 
be to lead them entirely away from our So- 


Meetings under their control, are be- 
coming more and more sensational in their 


ciety. 


character. Music, and other appliances, are 
introduced to work upon the sentimental feel- 
ings of those assembled, and an artificial ex- 
citement is fostered, which those affected by it 
are erroneously taught to believeis a true work 
of grace. We believe the tendency of these 
things is evil, and they they will hinder rather 
than promote the real work of religion in in- 
dividuals and in communities. Doubtless in 
many parts of our Society there are those yet 
preserved, whose eyes have been anointed to 
see the workings of that “ splendidly delusive”’ 
spirit, that would lead us to neglect that pa- 
tient abidance with the Spirit of Christ in 
their hearts, which distinguished our early 
Friends, and was the ground and root of all 
their labors; and would substitate therefor 
those works of benevolence or outward efforts, 
professedly in the cause of religion, which 
man is able to perform by the force of his own 
intellect and natural faculties. May all such 
maintain an unwavering adherence to those 
precious principles which Friends were raised 
up to proclaim; and in the meekness of wis- 
dom continue to bear, in their respective 
neighborhoods, an open testimony for the 
truth, and against the errors of their mis- 
guided fellow-members. ‘lhe time may come, 
and perhaps sooner than they dare hope or 
expect, when some of those who are being led 
astray may return to the primitive standard ; 

- others may be brought into the fold ; and these 
faithful ones may see of the travail of their 
soul and be satisfied. Whether they live to 
witness such a change or not, they will as- 
suredly receive in themselves the blessing of 
the Lord, as they humbly and faithfully con- 
tinue to wear the yoke of Christ, and follow 
the leadings of His Spirit to the end. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1GN.—The Mark Lane Express in its review of 
the breadstuffs market says: The weather throughout 
Europe the past week has been wintry. Many of the 
Russian ports are closed, and will remain so until 
spring. ‘The European wheat markets have been firm, 
and fluctuations generally small. In some places a rise 
of one shilling is reported. It is thought the lowest 
rates for wheat have been passed. The weather every- 
where is favorable for the new crop. 

Gales of great violence have prevailed on the British 
coast, causing numerous marine disasters and great 
damage on shore. A number of small vessels were sunk 
with all aboard. The storm was also severe on the con- 
tinent. 

The Bishop of London has prohibited Bishop Con- 
lenso from preaching in his diocese. 

The British Parliament is to reassemble on the 5th 
of Second mo. 1875. 

London, 12th mo, 14th.—Consols, 914. 
1867, 1093. 

Liverpool.—Cotton dull. Uplands, 7$ a 7$d.; Or- 
leans, 73d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says: Several governments, 
including that of France, have sent favorable replies, 
with certain reservations, to the invitation to take part 
in the International Law Conference to be held here. 

A violent storm occurred at St. Petersburg the 8th 
inst., causing much damage. The water rose nine feet 
above the usual high-water mark, partially inundating 
the lower portions of the city. Many of the poorer 
classes were driven from their homes. Over a thousand 
persons weresheltered by the police, and publickitchens 
were opened to supply the sufferers with food. News 
has reached the adyaficed posts of the Russian army in 
Central Asia of the safe arrival in Khorasan of the first 
Russian trading caravan which ever penetrated that 
country. Reports received from the caravan complain 
of hostile agitation among the native tribes, caused by 
intrigues and instigations of British agents. 


U. 8S. sixes, 


one has already crossed the Anne Darya and is opera- 
ting in Khivan Territory. ‘ 

The trial of Count Von Arnim began in Berlin on 
the 9th inst. The indictment charges him with dere- 
liction in his official duty, and the abstraction and 
illegal retention of many public documents received by 
him in his official capacity as Minister to France. He 
acknowledged that he had purposely set apart some 
documents which he considered private property, and 
which on account of their tone and language he thought 
unfit to be communicated to others, as for the past six 
months he had been generally pointed out as an enemy 
of the Empire. He also admitted that he wished to in- 
fluence the public press and had sent communications 
to the Cologne Gazette and other papers, but refused to 
answer any questions in relation to revelations in the 
Vienna Presse, for fear of compromising others, The 
public prosecutor declared the accused had been guilty 
of bad faith and his statements were unworthy of credit. 

A division of the Spanish forces, under General 
Loma, made an attack on the Carlist lines near Tolossa. 
It was repulsed after an engagement lasting all day, 
and compelled to return to San Sebastian with a loss of 
700 men. 


There is a rumor that Don Carlos is negotiating withs|in 1872. 


the ex-Queen Isabella. 


It is said that Serrano’s plan for the suppression of|on the 11th inst. Mew York.—American gold 111 
the insurrection is to occupy the entire line of the Pyre-| U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 116} ; do. coupons, 120 


nees frontier, and, taking the Carlists in the rear, drive 
them toward the army of General Moriones. 

Dariel’s printing house, in Lille, the largest establish- 
mont of the kind in France, was burned the 9th inst. 
Loss about $300,000. 

Chenu, medical inspector general of the French 
army, has published observations in regard to the war 
between Germany and France. Hé reports the losses 
sustained by the French to have been as follows: Killed, 
disappeared, or died of wounds and diseases, 138,871 ; 
wounded by the enemy’s fire, 143,000; men disabled by 
marching, 11,421; 11,914 missing are treated as dead. 
These figures include 2881 officers killed or who died 
of wounds and disease and 96 missing, with 17,260 
prisoners who died in Germany, 1701 in Switzerland, 
and 124 in Belgium. The German losses were: Killed 
or died of wounds and disease, 40,741; missing and 
treated as dead, 4000; wounded, 127,867. To these 
have to be added 1795 killed, 6600 wounded, and 1539 
missing in skirmishes, patrols and slight engagements. 

There were 41,722 deaths in Paris last year, includ- 
ing 650 suicides, 292 the result of accidents, and only 6 
murdered. — 

The Argentine Legation at Washington, has received 
an official telegram from the Minister on Foreign Af- 
fairs at Buenos Ayres, stating that General Mitre had 
surrendered, and the insurrection was at an end. 

Intense feeling has been aroused in France by some 
of the papers read in the trial of Count Von Arnim at 
Berlin. One dispatch especially in which Bismarck 
says he cannot but wish to see France weak, and deems 
it unadvisable to strengthen her by contributing to the 
establishment of a monarchy, causes profound indigna- 
tion. 

Unitep Sratrs.—The proceedings of Congress last 
week were not of great importance. Many bills and 
resolutions were offered and referred, and some speeches 
made. Judge Kelley, of Penna., addressed the House 
in support of his bill for the exchange of greenbacks 
into convertible bonds bearing an interest of 3.65 per 
cent. Butler, of Mass., advocated the measure, and it 
was opposed by Dawes, of Mass. and Garfield, of Ohio. 
The latter protested against the doctrines put forth by 
its advocates, and said he should feel base if he did not 
protest to the extent of all his power against any scheme 


that proposes to send this country back again into the] 


clouds and darkness through which we have come in 
our financial affairs. If there was ever a time when 
American statesmanship needed courage and self-denial 
—that self-denial that shall reduce expenditures and 
resist all schemes that would help to keep us from solid 
values, honest industries and honest results, that time 
is now. He contended that it had not been a lack of 
currency which caused depression in trade and business, 
but the unsettled, unsteady, fickle and fluctuating 
values which could only be remedied by coming down 
to solid ground. 

The transit Commission in Washington have received 
information stating that detailed telegrams of telescopic 
and micrometrical observations near Cairo and Suez, 
and of photographic observations at Thebes of the 
transit of Venus ‘have been received. All were per- 
fectly successful. Successful observations were also 
made at Teheran, Persia, and at various points in Aus- 


The Russian campaign against the Turcomans in |tralia, India, China, Japan and northern Asia. 


Khiva has commenced. Two columns are in motion— 


It is said that cork trees grow very rapidly among 


the foothills of California, and that in some lo 
trees three or four years old have bark thick en 
for an ordinary cork. oh 
The interments in 
298, including 101 children under two years old. | 
The agent sent out to investigate the condition 
affairs in Nebraska, having carefully visited seven co 
ties, says that there are 2300 people in need of dai’ 
rations and clothing till they can raise something 4 
subsist upon. He says there have been no cases t 
starvation. The people are plowing and doing all thz 
can be done for spring planting. 
Kalakaua, king of the Sandwich Islands, has come t§ 
the United States on a visit to the President. H 
arrived in Washington the 12th inst., having com 
overland from San Francisco. 
The cotton product of 1874, as estimated by the cotto 
growers in their returns to the Department of Agric 
ture, somewhat exceeds three and a half millions ¢ 
bales. The weather for ripening and gathering th 
crop has been very favorable. 
The Milwaukie Wisconsin has published a list o 
disasters on the lakes, from which it appears that 
persons perished in 1874, against 221 in 1873, and 2 


Philadelphia last week number 


| 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatior 


do. five per cents 1881, 112}. Superfine flour, $4.15 
$4.50; State extra, $4.80 a $5.10; finer brands, $5.5 
a $10.50. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.10; No. 
do. $1.07 a $1.08; red western, $1.26 a $1.27 ; ambe 
$1.27 a $1.28; white Michigan, $1.36. State barle 
$1.50. Oats, 68 a 72 cts. Rye, 96 cts. New yello 
corn, 93} cts.; western mixed, 92 a 93 cts. Philac 
phia—Cotton, 14} a 143 cts. for middling uplands an 
New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.25; finer brand 
$4.50 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.24; amber, $1.2 
a $1.28 ; white, $1.37 a $1.42. Rye, $1.00. Old cor; 
92 a 93 cts.; new, 80 a 86 cts. Oats, 65 a 68 cts. Smoke 
hams, 18 a 15 cts. Lard, 14 a 14} cts. Sales of abor 
3,000 beef cattle at 4 a 7} cts. per lb. gross. The rang 
of prices mostly from 5 to 74 cts. Sheep, 5 a 6} et 
per Ib. gross. Receipts 10,000 head. Hogs sold 
$10.25 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. net. Receipts 4,500 heac 
Baltimore.—No. 1 western amber wheat, $1.30; No. 
do., $1.26; No. 8, $1.20; Maryland amber, $1.33) 
$1.37. Yellow corn, 81 a 86 cts. Oats, 65 a 69 ct 
Chicago——No. 1 spring wheat, 91 cts.; No. 2 do., 83 
cts.; No. 3 do., 83 cts. No. 2 mero’ corn, 76 ct 
Oats, 54 cts. Lard, $13.30 per 100 Ibs. St. Lowis.- 
No. 2 spring wheat, 93 cts.; No. 2 winter red, $1.08 
New corn, 65 a 67 cts. Oats, 57 a 583 cts. Cineinnat 
—Red wheat, $1.12 a $1.14. Corn, 70 a 73 cts. . Oat 
58a 62 cts. Rye, $1.13. J 


NOTICE. ; 


Q 

It is desired to call the attention of the charitabl 
disposed, to the very needy condition of the “ Emle 
Institution, a manual labor school for destitute colored boys, 
where it is desired to give them good christian instruc 
tion, with a plain education. Funds are much wante 
to pay for the new wagon-house, with work-shop aboy 
for the boys, &c., and also to aid in defraying the neces 
sary expenses of the Institution, for which the preser 
income in inadequate. a | 
Further information given and contributions re 
ceived by THomas StEwarRpson, Jr., Treasurer, 113 
Girard Street; or IsranL H. Jounson, Secretary, 80 
Spruce street, Philadelphia. ¥ = hed 
12th mo. 1874, it 
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WANTED. oe, 

A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to ente 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session, _ 
Apply to oP 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa.’ 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philada. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N.J. = 


Peal 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.» 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. RTE 


tneton, M. D. c! ees 
Applications for the Admission of Patients : 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the - soard « 


Managers, 


we ee ern 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. sg 


